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A few weeks sufficed to show that there was no
reason for panic. Confidence, indeed, between the
French and English Governments had been severely
shaken. Each stood suspiciously on its guard. But
the alliance was too well grounded in the interests of
both parties to be lightly cast aside. The French
ambassador was instructed to excuse and deplore the
massacre as best he could, and to press on the Alen^on
marriage. Elizabeth, dressed in deep mourning, gave
him a stiff reception, but let him see her desire to
maintain the alliance. The massacre did not restore
the ascendancy of the Guises. To the Huguenots, as
religious reformers, it gave a blow from which they
did not recover. But as a political faction they were
not crushed. Nay, their very weakness became their
salvation, since it compelled them to fall into the
second rank behind the Politigues, the true party of
progress, who were before long to find a victorious
leader in Henry of Navarre.

Philip, for his part, was equally far from any thought
of a crusade against England. Sir Humphrey Gilbert,
commanding several companies of English volunteers,
with the hardly concealed sanction of his government,
was fighting against the Spaniards in Walcheren and
hanging all his prisoners. Sir John Hawkins, with
twenty ships, had sailed to intercept the Mexican
treasure fleet. Yet Alva, though gnashing his teeth,
was obliged to advise his master to swallow it all,
and to be thankful if he could get Elizabeth to re-
open commercial intercourse, which had been pro-
hibited on both sides since the quarrel about the
Genoese treasure. A treaty for this purpose was in